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SIX months had passed since the day 
that unique partnership was entered 
into across the breakfast table in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. To all 
appearances Constance Robinson had re- 
sumed her vocation as public typist, except 
that the contrast between her comfortable 
office of the present, and the bare room in 
Ilender Street in which Brooke first met 
her, was pleasantly sharp. 

Brooke sat by, watching her fingers 
dance through the transcription of a page. 

K What we want." he declared, from the 
depths of her easy-chair, " is a holiday — a 
proper summer holiday." 

" What you may want," Constance as- 
serted, with emphasis, " has nothing to do 
with me. What I want is to finish this 
typing." 

He glanced at the machine contemp- 
tuously. 

a I cannot understand," he exclaimed, 
i; why you go on grinding away at. that 
wretched copying! You get mnepence a 
thousand words for it. It isn't in the least 
worth your while." 

" Perhaps not," she admitted, and yet 
I fancy that I know my own business best. 
I have explained to you before that it is 
not the money it brings me in so much as 
the fact that it gives me a definite station 
in life. If any inquiries are made about 
me, 1 can easily prove that I am a profes- 
sional typist, with work coming in all the 



time. It would be very much better for 
you if you had some corresponding occu- 
pation." 

Brooke evaded the point. 

(i Will you come out somewhere for a 
drive this afternoon?" he asked. 

' l I will not, ?r she replied calmly. " You 
ought to have gone down and played golf. 
As you did not, I wish you would go round 
to your club or somewhere. You distract 
me." 

He shrugged his shoulders and left her. 
He found Constance sometimes almost un- 
endurable. Her resolution, her indomitable 
front towards all his attempts to alter in 
any way their relations, was beginning to 
tell upon him. 

Tt was impossible, however, to believe 
that she was not like other girls. There 
had even been moments when he had fan- 
cied that she had looked at him more kind- 
ly, moments when he had certainly per- 
mitted himself to hope. Only it was a long 
time! Personally he felt as far away from 
her now as on that, first day. 

She had begun by piquing his curiosity. 
His vanity had been a little ruffled by her 
cairn resistance of his advances. Then the 
other things had come not all at once, but 
gradually. To-day he knew that there 
could never be any other woman in the 
world for him. 

At the club he was distrait. He wan- 
dered from the card-room, which bored 
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him, abandoned the billiard-room without 
an effort to play, and finally found himself 
in the library, the most deserted spot in the 
club. Its only other occupant laid down 
his paper at his approach and welcomed 
him. 

" Mr. Brooke," he said, ^ your coming 
is rather a coincidence, I was on the point, 
of ringing the bell to ask whether you were 
in the club." 

Brooke looked at the speaker in sur- 
prise. 

" I didn't even know that you remem- 
bered me, Sir William, 11 he remarked, a lit- 
tle dryly. 

Sir William Dennison smiled as he drew 
up his chair. He was a talk gray-bearded 
man, well groomed, his heard trimmed 
Vandyke fashion, a single eyeglass in his 
left eye. He held an official position under 
the government, and was quite the most 
distinguished member of the club. 

u On the contrary, I remember you very 
well." he declared, " It was in Vienna that 
I last met you." 

** I am flattered," said Brooke, easily, 
" to have remained in vour memory so 
long." 

Sir William glanced around the room as 
though to make sure that they were alone. 

" I have heard of you once or twice late- 
ly," he announced, l ' through a friend of 
mine whom I need not name — you and a 
young lady— Miss Constance Robinson, I 
think." 

Brooke sat quite still. 

" I am told that in one or two cases," Sir 
William continued, " you have shown, be- 
tween you. an unusual amount of determi- 
nation and ingenuity. I have a commis- 
sion to offer you. Are you prepared to 
take it?" 

" Without a doubt, 11 Brooke answered. 

" It doesn T t seem, on the face of it, a 
very interesting affair," Sir William went 
on. " One can't tell, however, what it 
might lead to. These are the facts, 

u About a fortnight ago a Monsieur Du- 
poy came over to this country, indirectly 
on behalf of the French government. I 
may say that we have received from them, 
within the course of the last few months, a 
strong protest against our neglect in the 
matter of war balloons and aeroplanes 
generally. 

" Dupoy was sent here to attend some 
experiments at Aldershot, and to be en- 
trusted by us with a complete scheme of 



our proposed reorganization. He was to 
have received these at the War Office at 
twelve o'clock last Friday week. He pre- 
sented himself at the appointed place at 
that time but we were not quite ready, and 
we asked him to call again the next day. 

" Dupoy was perfectly willing. I hap- 
pened to be there myself, and I invited him 
to dine with me that night, an invitation 
which lie accepted at once. Since then 
nothing whatever has been seen of Mon- 
sieur Dupoy." 

" He disappeared?" 

"Absolutely!" 

a Are you sure that he did not return 

home?'* 

" Quite," Sir William replied, " We have 
communicated with the French govern- 
ment, and through them with his rela- 
tions. No one has seen or heard anything 
of him since he left here last Friday week." 

" I haven't noticed anything about it in 
the papers," Brooke remarked. 

Sir William smiled. 

" The disappearance of Monsieur Du- 
poy," he said softly, u is not one of those 
cases which are advertised in the press. It 
may, of course, have been due to an acci- 
dent in the ordinary way. The hospitals, 
however, have been thoroughly searched, 
and no trace discovered of him, Jt is a 
significant fact, that, so far as anybody 
knew, he left I he War Office a week ago 
last Friday with our proposals and our 
complete scheme in his pocket." 

" Where was he staying?" Brooke asked. 

u At Detacher's Hotel, on the Embank- 
ment," 

" Some inquiries have been made there, 
of course?" 

" Naturally. Dupoy was reported to 
have paid his bill on the Friday morning, 
to have ordered his bag brought down, and 
to have gone out for half an hour to buy, 
he told the hotel clerk, a present for his . 
wife. Since then he has not been heard 
of," 

" Do you suspect any one?" Brooke 
asked next. 

Sir William shrugged his shoulders. He 
had risen to his feet, and was lighting a 
cigarette from a case which he passed over 
to Brooke. 

" Not with any reason," he answered. 
" Curiously enough, however, this is the 
third disappearance from Detacher's Hotel 
within the last six weeks. It is possible that 
something may have happened to Dupoy 
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quite apart from the fact that he was sup- 
posed to be carrying with him very impor- 
tant political documents. 

" I don't know whether the affair ap- 
peals to you. if it docs, my department 
will pay exceedingly well for any satisfac- 
tory elucidation of the mystery, and will, 
in any case, be responsible for your ex- 
penses if you care to have a look round." 

t£ I am awfully obliged to you, sir." 
Brooke replied, u Perhaps in a day or two 
I may have something to report." 

Brooke sought no longer to distract him- 
self at bridge or billiards. He took a taxi- 
cab and drove back to his rooms, calling, 
on his way, to see Constance. She looked 
up at him ominously as he entered, but he 
only smiled. 

" This," he declared, " is no idle visit. 
Work! Do you know anything about De- 
layers Hotel?" 

She nodded, 

" I know that a few weeks ago there was 
a diamond merchant from Hamburg who 
disappeared from there; and a little lime 
before that, a mysterious young woman 
from St. Petersburg, who had come over to 
look for a situation as a teacher of lan- 
guages, went out one morning and never 
returned." 

"Good!" Brooke exclaimed. "There 
has been a third disappearance — a French- 
man this time." 

"How did you hear cf it?" she asked 
quickly. 

" A friend of mine/' he explained, " a 
member of the government now, has placed 
the affair in my hands." 

" He has probably heard of you," she re- 
marked quietly, " as my assistant." 

"He will hear of me some day as 
your—' 7 Brooke began, 

"Don't be rash," she interrupted. 
( ' What are you going to do?" 

"I am going to stay at Delachers Ho- 
tel," he replied. " And you?" 

"I am going to finish this typing. Tell 
me, before you go, about this man who has 
disappeared?" 

Brooke imparted to her in a few words 
all the information he had gained from Sir 
William. She listened thoughtfully. When 
he had finished, she turner] back to her 
work. 

" T wish you luck. Don't get into 
trouble," she advised him. 

Brooke opened his lips, but the click of 
the typewriter drowned his words. He 



moved slowly away. At the door he looked 
back. Constance was absorbed in her 
work. He could see only the top of her 
light brown hair and the flashing of her 
fingers. With a muttered word he went up 
to his room. 

An hour later he made his way to Char- 
ing Cross and, waiting until the arrival of 
the Continental train, mingled with the lit- 
tle stream of alighting passengers and took 
a taxi cab to Detacher's Hotel. A hall por- 
ter received his bag and ushered him in. 

Brooke, whose French was perfect, asked 
for a room in the name of Monsieur Du- 
poy. The clerk stared at him for a mo- 
ment. The head porter, who was a tall, 
olive-skinned person, with a black mus- 
tache, also leaned forward with interest. 

11 Monsieur Dupoy!" the clerk repeated, 
with the pen in his hand. 

Brooke nodded, and glanced around as 
though to make sure that no one else was 
within hearing. 

" To tell you the truth," he announced, 
" I come here on behalf of the family. Only 
the week before last, a cousin of mine was 
staying in this same hotel. He was to have 
returned to Paris last Friday week. He 
did not arrive. We have sent him many 
messages and letters. There has been no 
reply, It was arranged that I should come 
over to make inquiries." 

+c We have already written," the clerk 
remarked, " informing Madame Dupoy 
thai her husband left here on the Friday 
morning, for the purpose, he said, of buy- 
ing her a present. He did not return. lie 
had so little luggage that we imagined he 
had been kept until the last moment and 
then had taken the train without it, sooner 
than be delayed." 

Brooke nodded. 

" Up till last night," he declared, with 
a little gesture, li my cousin had not re- 
turned. Therefore, I am here. Give me a 
room, I do not know what I can do. but 
we shall see. One must try the police." 

The clerk handed him a round ticket. 

" You can have the room which your 
cousin occupied. Monsieur Dupoy," he 
said — " No. 387, on the third floor. As 
to the police, it is, of course, your affair, 
but 1 trust you are satisfied that nothing 
happened to Monsieur Dupoy under this 
roof?" 

i( Entirely," Brooke replied. "All the 
evidence goes to show that he left here, as 
you have told me, to buy this present." 
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Brooke was ushered to the lift. Until 

he disappeared, he noticed that the head 
porter was watching him with il! -concealed 
curiosity. He was shown into an ordinary 
hotel bedroom on the third floor, with an 
outlook on the Thames, 

The furniture was of the plainest, anil 
there was no communicating door into any 
other room. Rrooke opened his bag, took 
out his clothes, and glanced at his watch. 
It was a quarter to eight. He decided to 
dine in the restaurant down-stairs without 
changing, and accordingly rang the bell 
and ordered some hot water. The cham- 
bermaid wished him good evening pleas- 
antly. He slipped a half-crown into her 
hand. 

" I may leave at any moment/' he ex- 
plained, " I give you this now," 

She grabbed the money and beamed at 
him. 

" The gentleman is very gracious," she 
declared, with a strong German accent, 

Brooke broke into fluent German. 

" You knew the occupant of this room/'' 
he inquired, u who was here the week be- 
fore last— Monsieur Dupoy?** 

She nodded, 

" He left his bag behind him/' she said. 
" He departed in a great hurry .** 

** You didn't happen to see him before he 
started, I suppose?" Brooke asked. 

4t Yes!" she answered, " Yes! He came 
in and washed his hands. It was the mid- 
die of the morning. He went out to eat. I 
know because he said to me: £ The food 
down-stairs,' he said, 'it is good, but the 
room is dull. I will go somewhere more 
lively,' He said that to me while I poured 
out his hot water." 

" Nothing about buying a present for 
his wife?" Brooke inquired. 

The girl shook her head, 

"Not to me did he speak of such a 
person." 

Brooke whistled softly as he went down- 
stairs. As he crossed the hall he heard the 
sound of voices raised in altercation. The 
head porter was speaking angrily to a sub- 
ordinate, who had apparently come late 
to relieve him. Brooke bought a paper 
and went into the restaurant. 

He dined fairly well, but his surround- 
ings were certainly depressing, A band, 
not of the first, order, was playing. There 
were only a few diners, and these were ob- 
viously foreigners of the commercial type. 
One or two of the men seemed to be talking 



business. There were barely half a dozen 
women in the room. As soon as he had 
finished his meal, he strolled out into the 
ball. The man who had relieved the head 
porter was standing on the door-step. 
Brooke strolled up to him and lit a ciga- 
rette, 

u Disagreeable looking fellow, your head 
porter," he observed. 

" It is a wonder," the man grumbled, 
" that any of us stay here with him. If the 
management only knew — " 

He hurried off to procure a taxi for a de- 
parting guest. Brooke awaited his return. 

" Queer appearing fellow altogether," he 
said softly. 11 He looks more like a head- 
waiter than anything." 

" He was a waiter lief ore he took on this 
job," the porter remarked. " He has got a 
restaurant of his own now, they say. 
Shouldn't care to go to it myself. 7 ' 

'* Why not?" Brooke inquired. 

The man hesitated. He looked more 
closely at his questioner. 

" No particular reason, sir, I don't like 
Paul, that's all. You 11 excuse me, sir." 

He walked off to attend to some alight- 
ing passengers. Brooke noticed that he 
seemed rather to avoid returning. When 
he was disengaged, however, Brooke called 
softly to him. 

' Tell me, what is your name?" he 
asked, 

" My name is Fritz, sir," the man re- 
plied. 

i£ Do you happen to know mine?" 
Brooke continued. 
"No, sir!" 

u My name is Dupoy." 

41 Indeed, sir? We had a Monsieur Du- 
poy here quite lately." 

7i My cousin," Brooke declared. " He 
was to have returned to Paris last Friday 
week. He never came, and we have been 
very anxious. That is why 1 am here," 

The porter edged a little away, 

" I should go to the police, sir, and make 
inquiries/' he suggested. 

" There are certain reasons," Brooke 
said slowly, u why 1 would rather not do 
that. I thought I might be able to pick up 
some information here. T am willing to 
pay for it," 

The man smiled in somewhat mysterious 
fashion. 

" If 1 were you, sir," he whispered, con- 
fidentially, " I should ask— 1 ' 
"Whom?" Brooke demanded. 
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il Paul'" 

Again he went about his business, and 
again Brooke waited. When he came back, 
however, he was uncommunicative. He 
kept looking behind toward the office. 

" You will forgive me if I speak plainly, 
sir," he said. " My first instructions when 
I got the job here were to keep my mouth 
shut. I've got a wife and children and I 
can't afford to run any risks. If they see 
you here with mc and know you're making 
inquiries, they'll {hink Vm gassing." 

Brooke slipped a sovereign into his hand. 

" What time does Paul come on duty?" 

" Not for another hour, sir/' the man re- 
plied. " He is having his dinner/' 

Brooke strolled back into the hotel and 
asked for the manager, Mr. Del ache r, who 
turned out to be a very polite but some- 
what somber-looking personage. Brooke 
introduced himself as a cousin of Monsieur 
Dupoy. 

" I don't know/' he said, " whether you 
remember my cousin? He stayed here for 
a day or two, and then, on the day when he 
should have returned home, he absolutely 
disappeared." 

4 - I remember Monsieur Dupoy perfect- 
ly," the manager admitted, " It is true 
that he did not return, but as he had paid 
his bill and said that he was going by the 
two-twenty, we concluded that he would 
send for his luggage afterwards," 

" You cannot help me in any way, 
then?" Brooke asked. " He has a wife 
who is altogether in despair at his ab- 
sence." 

Mr. Delacher was only mildly sympa- 
thetic. 

" My guests," he explained, " come and 
go. Of their doings I keep no count. How 
Monsieur Dupoy spent his time I cannot 
tell All that I know is that he paid his 
bill, which seems to prove that he meant 
to depart. You will probably find, sir, that 
he will return presently. He is perhaps at 
home by now." 

u I thank you very much," Brooke said. 
u By the bye, the face of your head porter 
seemed to me so familiar. Have I seen 
him at any of the hotels on the Continent, 
I wonder?" 

Mr. Delacher shook his head 

" Paul has been with me for twelve 
years. Before that, he was at the Savoy in 
Berlin, He is a very valuable servant." 

" Without a doubt," Brooke assented. 
" I suppose, then, if I want to find my 



cou&in you would advise me to apply to 
the police?" 

Mr. Delacher shrugged his shoulders. 

" I can see no other course, monsieur" 

Brooke strolled out along the Embank- 
ment for half an hour. When he returned, 
Paul was on duty— tall, austere, magnifi- 
cent. He saluted Brooke in a dignified 
manner, but he watched him all the time as 
one who was scarcely satisfied. Brooke 
came to a standstill. 

" Paul," he said, " it is a saying in Paris 
that the chief porter at a London hotel can 
tell you anything in the world you may 
want to know." 

"It is an exaggeration, monsieur" the 
man replied. 

" It may be," Brooke admitted. " Who 
can say? I search everywhere for my 
cousin, Eugene Dupoy. It is you who saw 
him last. You cannot even tell me where 
it was that he intended to lunch before he 
returned for his bag?" 

Paul regarded his questioner in melan- 
choly fashion. 

"I cannot tell monsieur that," he ad- 
mitted. 

:k You did not know, even, how he spent 
his time here?" 

Paul shook his head, 

" He seemed to be occupied with af- 
fairs," he announced. "On the morning 
of his unexpected departure, he left in a 
state of some excitement. He had an im- 
portant engagement, he said, at twelve 
o'clock." 

Brooke nodded. 

l ' That is so," he said, confidentially. 
1 The appointment, however, was post- 
poned*" 

Paul turned slowly round. His manner, 
in a sense, was changing, 

"Some papers which my cousin was ex- 
pecting were not completed, fJ Brooke con- 
tinued. " A little affair of business. I 
myself am to fetch them to-morrow from 
the same place. That, however, is beside 
the point." 

There was no doubt but that Paul was 
an altered man. His frigidity of demeanor 
had departed. He apparently took the 
liveliest interest in his questioner. 

il I am very sorry indeed, sir," he said, 
u that I cannot help you. Monsieur Du- 
poy was a charming guest. He will, I am 
sure, return home safely. Monsieur re- 
mains with us long?" 

Brooke shrugged his shoulders. 
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" What is the good?" he demanded, 
lL Where am I to look for my dear cousin? 
I cannot tell. I shall finish the little mat- 
ter of business which he was obliged to 
leave undone, and return to Paris.*' 

" You are not anxious, then, about your 
relation, sir?" Paul asked. 

Brooke shook his head, 

£< This, 11 he declared, i; is London. 
Things do not happen here. It may well 
be an affair of a letter, ill-directed or miss- 
ing. Eugene may have gone on the Conti- 
nent. Who can tell?" 

Paul was standing with his hands behind 
him. It was between nine and ten o'clock 
and there was nothing whatever doing. 

"It seems strange, monsieur,** he re- 
marked, " that your cousin did not hnish 
his business here, after all." 

*' It is nothing," Brooke answered, 
<! Certain papers were not ready, I myself 
take possession of them at eleven o'clock 
to-morrow. I think that I shall do exactly 
what Eugene would have done — pay my 
bill when I leave here in the morning, re- 
turn for my bag, and catch the two- 
twenty." 

i£ I will give orders, sir," Paul said, 
" You will lunch here, sir?" 

" Probably," Brooke replied. i; It is not 
amusing but ; although I speak English so 
well, 1 am almost a stranger in London." 

" If I might venture," Paul suggested 
slowly, u there is a little restaurant in a 
street leading off .Shaftesbury Avenue — I 
could give monsieur the address — where 
the cooking is altogether French. A most 
interesting place! Monsieur might see there 
a great singer, a dancer, an artist. The 
French ladies who have succeed ed in Lon- 
don, they go there at midday. It is worth 
a visit." 

11 The place for me, Paul!" Brooke ex- 
claimed. " Write it down on a piece of 
paper." 

Paul obeyed promptly. 

" It is called the Cafe Hollantie. mon- 
sieur" he said, handing over the card. 
" There are two floors. You go down- 
stairs and ask for Jean Marchand. You 
will, I think, be exceedingly well served."* 

" I'll try, lit all events," Brooke decided. 
" I suppose 1 shall have plenty of time to 
return here and catch the two-twenty?" 

" It would be advisable, monsieur" Paul 
proposed, " if your bag were sent to the 
station to meet you. The account could be 
paid before you leave in the morning." 



1 It is excellent," Brooke declared, 
(iood night, Paul!" 

The man saluted. 
Good night, monsieur!" 

Brooke slept well, was called at a rea- 
sonable hour in the morning, visited the 
hairdresser after his breakfast, and at 
eleven o'clock strolled out to the front and 
instructed Paul to procure him a laxicab. 

" I shall do as you suggested, Paul," he 
remarked. t: I have paid my bill. After 1 
have finished my business, I shall call at 
Scotland Yard and inquire about my 
cousin." 

The man absented gravely. 

(i I trust, monsieur" he said, " that you 
will receive good news. Also that you will 
like my little restaurant. Bon jour et bon 
•voyage, monsieur V* 

Brooke was driven in a taxi to the War 
Office. .Sir William, who happened to be 
in the building and disengaged, received 
him at once. 

im Any news?" he asked, laconically. 
Not yet," Brooke replied. u So far, it 
has been an affair of routine. I am sup- 
posed to be here to receive a document 
from you — drawings, and all that sort of 
thing. Can 1 have a' bundle made up?" 

Sir William nodded and gave a few in- 
structions. 

" When one comes to think of it," he 
said thoughtfully, " it is rather a serious 
thing that this fellow Dupoy should have 
disappeared in the heart of London. Where 
are you going when you leave here?" 

il l am going exactly where Dupoy went, 
I am going to lunch in a little restaurant 
off Shaftesbury Avenue, strongly recom- 
mended to me by a person whom I suspect 
was interested in Dupoy's disappearance, 
I expect there to obtain at any rate a hint." 

Sir William nodded in an inlerested 
manner. 

£i You fellows do get some fun out of 
life," he remarked, a little enviously. * ; I 
should rather like to lunch with you." 

Brooke shook his head. 

" I wouldn't, Sir William," he advised. 
4 If I am on a clue at all, it is a very thin 
one, and this sort of people are easily put 
off. I think I had better go alone" 

i: Anyhow," Sir William suggested, 
" you'd better let me know the name of 
(he restaurant, in case you do the disap- 
pearance trick, or anything of that sort" 

Brooke scribbled it down upon a piece of 
paper. Then, with a sealed packet in his 
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hand which he had the air of endeavoring 
to conceal as much as possible, he left the 
building and reentered his taxicab. 

He drove first to Scotland Yard where, 
for the sake of appearances, he made a few 
aimless inquiries about Inspector Simmons, 
who was out of town. At a quarter to one 
he was set down outside the Cafe Hollande. 

He entered the place and looked around 
him for a minute. Although it was early, a 
great many of the tables were occupied, 
nearly all apparently by foreigners , There 
was a small orchestra playing from some- 
where below, a large desk at which an el- 
derly woman was busy making out ac- 
counts, mirrored walls, muslin curtains not 
absolutely clean, the usual appurtenances 
of a restaurant on the borders of Soho. A 
little dark man came hurrying towards 
him, his face wreathed in smiles. 

" Jean Marchand?" Brooke asked 

11 But certainly, monsieur" the little 
man replied. " It is Monsieur Paul who 
has sent you here?" 

« Paul of Detacher s Hotel," Brooke ad- 
mitted. 

Jean glanced around the room, 

* ( Up here, monsieur," he confided. u it 
is at all times a little noisy — not entirely 
comme il foul. I recommend to monsieur 
my favorite table below. This way." 

Brooke followed his guide down the 
stairs into a large and somewhat empty 
apartment, in which were set a few tables 
only. At the bottom of the stairs an or- 
chestra of three musicians was playing. At 
the farther end of the room was a long ta- 
ble covered with bottles, watched over by 
a maitre d' hotel. There were only one or 
two people lunching. 

"It is not yet one," Jean explained. 
" Between one and half past this room will 
be crowded. There are celebrities who 
come here. I myself will point them out 
to monsieur. I recommend this table— 
the one in the corner." 

" But it is already occupied," Brooke re- 
marked, glancing with a slightly puzzled 
air at the girl in the comer, who seemed on 
the point of raising her veil. 

" The adjoining table, then, monsieur," 
Jean begged. "Monsieur may make him- 
self comfortable. I myself will return to 
take his order for luncheon." 

Jean retreated with smooth haste, 
Brooke advanced slowly towardsnhe corner 
of the room indicated. Then he stopped 
short. The girl had raised her veil. 



<f Constance! " he exclaimed. 

" You!" she echoed, 

Brooke took a seat opposite to her. 

" What on earth does it mean?" he cried. 

She tore open a letter which lay on the 
table by her side. She glanced through the 
few lines and passed it across to him. 

11 A man called upon me this morning," 
she explained. " He asked for my aid in a 
certain private matter* The first step was 
that T should lunch here at a table which 
should be pointed out by a maitre d' hotel 
named Jean M arena nd, and that I should 
open this letter if a neighbor should take 
the adjoining place. Read." 

Brooke snatched at the half sheet of 
notepaper. Across it was written in a bold, 
sprawling hand — 

Good fortune and good appetite to Monsieur 
Dupoy from Paris, and mademoiselle, his charm- 
ing partner! 

Brooke looked up at Constance and met 
her eyes steadily fixed upon his. 

£t This means — " he said slowly. 

The wrinkles began to form around her 
eyes. She was beginning to laugh. 

" It means that you have run up against 
some one even cleverer than we arc," she 
declared. He looked at her with a little 
of that old-time cast of imbecility on his 
face, 

" A philosophical attitude," Brooke in- 
sisted at length, " is our best role. We 
came here to lunch— we will lunch. We 
will lunch well." 

Certainly there was nothing to be com- 
plained of in the cooking at the Cafe Hol- 
lands The service was a little slow and 
there was a queer sense of emptiness in the 
room. All the time there was a great tu- 
mult of voices and footsteps up-stairs, but 
Jean's prophecy as to the filling up of this 
particular room was in no way carried out. 
As though by mutual consent, neither Con- 
stance nor Brooke talked of the disappear- 
ance of Dupoy. It was only over their cof- 
fee, during the last few moments, that the 
subject was mentioned. 

11 I made a mistake, of course," Brooke 
confessed. " It was foolish of me even to 
show myself at Detacher's Hotel." 

She nodded. Soon afterwards they rose 
and, Brooke having paid the bill, they as- 
cended the stairs and walked out into the 
street, without having seen anything fur- 
ther of Jean Marchand. As they passed 
along Shaftesbury Avenue, Constance, who 
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had been looking into a shop-window, 
touched Brooke on the arm. 

" We are being followed." she whispered. 
*' A man who stood on the other side of the 
street as we came out, is trailing us now." 

" What is he like?" Brooke asked, with 
a sudden hope. 

:£ He looks like a porter of some sort at 
an hotel or dub," she answered. " He has 
on dark blue trousers, an ordinary coat, 
and a cap. He is rather florid — " 

Brooke gently guided her down a nar- 
row street which they were passing. 

"It is the man T wanted to see," he de- 
clared softly. " Is he still following us?" 

She nodded. Almost directly he stepped 
up. 

" You want to speak to me, Fritz? 7 * 
Brooke inquired. 

" Yes, sir," the man replied, *' but not 
here. If you please!" 

He plunged through the door of a pub- 
lic-house. Brooke and Constance, without 
hesitation, followed him, H was an ordi- 
nary little place, half cafe, half public- 
house, almost empty. They sat at a smalt 
table away from trie window. 'Brooke or- 
dered something to drink. Fritz leaned 
forward. 

"This morning," he announced, " after 
you left, I was dismissed. That man Paul, 
he thinks that all are fools. He thinks that 
one sees nothing. He is wrong. Monsieur 
Dupoy, I am here to speak of your cousin." 

* It is good," Brooke said, nodding. 
" Go on." 

Fritz looked around him. 

" I am a poor man," he continued. " [ 
had a good place, until one day Paul he 
took a dislike to me. Now I am turned 
a%vay. Places are hard to get. T have a 
wife and children. 1 must do the best I 
can. It is for that reason that I said to 
myself Why should T not pro lit. by the 
things which I have observed?' " 

Brooke brought out his pocketbook. 

" You are an exceedingly sensible fel- 
low, Fritz," he declared. £l Xow tell me 
what information you have to offer, and 
we will talk business." 

Fritz nodded. 

14 Directly, 13 he said, 44 but first, -mon- 
sieur, what were vou doing so long in the 
Cafe Hollande?"* 

I had lunch there," Brooke told him, 
dryly. 

The face of Fritz seemed suddenly 
blanched. He stared at them both. 



"Monsieur lunched there!" he repeated. 
: ' Down-stairs?" 

u Down -stairs," Brooke admitted. 

Fritz took the glass of brandy which had 
been offered, and drank it off. 

" You have the good fortune, mon- 
sieur," he muttered. " It was not so with 
your cousin when he lunched there down- 
stairs," 

;< What happened to him?" Brooke 
asked quickly. 

Fritz shook his head. 

" There are things," he declared, 
" which, if I knew, I would not dare to 
speak of. Indeed, I do not know. This is 
my offer to monsieur. For twenty pounds 
I will take him to his cousin." 

Brooke placed the money without hesi- 
tation upon the counter. Fritz buttoned it 
up in his pocket and rose. 

" Understand, monsieur," he said in the 
doorway. " that when I point to the house 
where you will find Monsieur Dupoy, I 
have finished. If you seek for me, it will 
be useless. I know nothing. I keep my 
bargain when I show you the house which 
shelters Monsieur Dupoy." 

"It is agreed," Brooke assured him. 

They walked out into the street. Fritz 
kept about a dozen yards ahead. They 
crossed Shaftesbury Avenue, traversed an- 
other narrow street for a short distance, 
and then turned abruptly to the right. 
There was a newsagent's shop, with a no- 
tice in the window — - 4I Rooms to let for 
single gentlemen." Fritz pointed to it. 

u There, monsieur!" 

Almost as he uttered the words he 
stepped aside to avoid a passing dray. 
When it had gone, Fritz, too, had disap- 
peared. He had plunged once more into 
the throng of people. 

Brooke and Constance entered the shop. 
A Frenchwoman was behind the counter, 
stout, untidy, with black hair all over her 
face. Brooke took off his hat. 

11 Have you, madam" he asked, " a 
lodger here of the name of Dupoy?" 

She stretched out her hands. 

" But, monsieur" she said, £< I have a 
lodger here whom T do not know. His 
name is as likely to be Dupoy as anything 
else. Monsieur would like to see him?" 

Brooke followed her up the crazy stairs. 
Constance came behind. They were 
ushered into a tiny bedchamber. A man H 
partly dressed, lay upon a sofa, his head 
propped up by two or three pillows. He 
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stared at them eagerly as they came in, 
and his lips moved, but he said nothing. 
His clothes hung about him shapelessiy. 
He had a beard of a week or sos growth 
upon his chin. His head was tied up with 
a bandage, 

" Dupoy?" Brooke exclaimed. 

The man stared at him but remained 
speechless. Madame shook her head. 

" He talks only nonsense," she declared. 
"All the time he asks who he is. But 
listen, it is the doctor who comes. You 
shall speak with him yourself." 

The doctor knocked at the door and en- 
tered. He bowed with a little flourish to 
Constance. 

" Ah I" he exclaimed, a it is perhaps the 
friends of the unfortunate monsieur?" 

" Tell me what has happened to him?" 
Brooke asked, 

The Frenchman stretched out his hands. 

* Madame can tell you as much as I," he 
said. " Last Friday week he tottered into 
the shop, very much as he is now, his head 
bound up, desperately ill. She fancies that 
an unseen hand propelled him. That may 
or may not be so. His pockets were cut 
open as though he had been searched. She 
brought him up-stairs and sent for me. 
Since then I have attended him every day. 
He was suffering from a terrible blow on 
the head, which has unfortunately pro- 
duced, as you see, a complete loss of 
memory." 

" If his head was bound up, he had al- 
ready been treated for the blow when he 
came in?" Brooke remarked. " It was not 
an accident, then, which had happened in 

the street?" 

The doctor shook his head in most mys- 
terious fashion. 

" Monsieur," he said, " almost 1 felt it 
my duty to communicate with the police. 
The wound when I examined it — it is be* 
ginning to heal now— gave me the impres- 
sion of having been made by a surgeon's 
knife. It takes a certain course. Its ef- 



fect has been this loss of memory and ap- 
prehension. The poor fellow knows noth- 
ing. The wound is healing, but for the 
rest, who can tell? !> 

There was a brief silence in the room. 

" He had money?" Brooke asked slowly. 

The woman's eyes were suddenly covet- 
ous. She exchanged a rapid glance with 
the doctor, who coughed and looked away. 

" He had money," she admitted slowly. 
"There is Jittle left now, though. We 
have taken for his board and the doctor 
has taken for his bills. There is little re- 
maining." 

Again there was silence. The doctor 
was affecting to examine his patient. 
Brooke walked to the window — dusty, and 
smothered with a filthy muslin blind. He 
looked across the housetops for a moment. 
The instinct of the detective was suddenly 
crushed by a stronger feeling — a passion- 
ate sympathy with this poor stricken crea- 
ture j an angry craving for revenge. 

The woman had sidled out of the room. 
They could hear her heavy footsteps upon 
the stairs. The doctor was bending over 
his patient, Brooke turned back to Con- 
stance. 

" We have found Dupoy," he said, 
" after all, but there are other things to be 
done." 

***** 

Within a week, several things happened. 
Dupoy was formally identified, and died 
without having recovered his memory. The 
Cafe Holla nde was searched quietly but 
closely from floor to ceiling, without the 
slightest result. The body of Fritz was 
discovered floating in the Thames. 

Paul was so much upset by these and 
other happenings that he was confined to 
his room for a fortnight with a severe nerv- 
ous breakdown. Ultimately, however, to 
the great satisfaction of a large number of 
travelers, he was able to take up once more 
his duties as head porter at Detacher's 
Hotel. 



